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MANNERS IN AMERICA, 


ata tavern, in this 


ON arriving 
eouutry, you excite no kind of . 

non, come how you will. The 
master of the house bids you good 


day, and you will walk in; break- 


fast, diuner, aud supper, are pre 
pared at stat d times, te 
mustgenerally contrive to accom 


fom WOTe 


- 


are sé 


ugh to dispatch the 


modate. aliche 
hauds than co 
necessary WOln, yuuaTe hi 


fore beset by half-a-doz A tuculals 


maginlig your Wautls, before you 
know them yourself; make thei 
known however, and, if they be ru 
tional, thes are generally answered 
with tolerable readiness, and Lhave 
invariably iound with perfect ecivi 
lity. One thiaog Lb must notice, that 


you are never any where chaiged 
fur attendanee. The servant is uot 
your's, but the inn-heeper s 5, uo de- 
mands are made Uputl you, execpt 


by the latter; this saves much trou- 
bie, and indeed is absolutely ucees 
sary in a house where the servant's 
labour is commonly too valuable to 
be laid at the mercy of every whim 


I urrange- 


sical traveller; but this 

ment originates ih anotier Catise, 
the republican habiis and feelings 
of the community. LT honour ta 
pride which makes a mau unwillin 
to seil hits yn rsuual service ty a [el- 
low creature ; tocome and go at the 
beck of another is at not natural 
thatthere should be some unwill 
Inzgness to do this lt is the last 
trade to whichan American, manos 
Woman, has recourse still sou 


must be driven to it, particularly ot 
but she always as 
the 
Lhave neve 

the attendance of any 
Amerie never 
with an uucivil word 


the latter se = 


Sumes with you manner olan 


equal, inthis country, 


but tia 


hired 
tive 
ict 


bave 


but I 


tins; and 











could perceive that neither would 
one been taken ; honest, trusty, and 
proud, such is the American in ser- 
there is a character here which 
all whocan appreciate it will respect. 
\t Rochester we dismissed our 
geon; and the following morn- 
ing, between three and four o'clock, 
again seated in the regular 
Stage, struck westward to the Nia- 

ira river. [twas not, Tassure you, 
Without some silent alarm, that, on 
Roch 
Starlight the tremendous bridge, for 
the purpose of opeuing tle mail at 
( 


th ive. 


vice; 


wa 


once 


leaving ster, we crossed by 


al 
which the contents 
ofthe post-bag are usually distri 
buted through the less populous 
districts had often before amused 
me. I remember, taking a 
cruss cutiua queer Sort ot caravan, 
bound some settlement on the 
southern { Lake Krie, ob- 


The mode in 


, 
wicn 


bot 
shore Lert 
serving, With po small surprise, the 
operations of our charioteer,a paper 
flung to the right hand, and anon a 
paper io the left, where no 
sight or sound bespoke the presence 
ol human beings. 1 asked it the 
bears were curious of pews ; upon 
which | was informed, that there 
was a settler in the neighbourhood, 
who ought to have been on the look- 
out, or some of his children for him, 
** But when I don’t lind them ready, 
i throw the paper under a tree; 
and [ warrant you they'll look sharp 
enough to find it; they are always 
curious of news in these wild parts ;” 
ind curious enough they seemed, 
notacabin did we pass thata 
newspaper was not flung from the 
hand of this enlightener of the wil- 
derness. Occasionally makipge a 
halt at some solitary dwelling, the 
post-bag and its guardian descend- 
ed together, when, if the assistance 


lung 


of tl former, who here acted as 
postmaster, could be obtained, the 
whole contents of the mail were 
















































rnd : 
eves being putin re 

it 
elressed to the surrounding district 
scrambled out from the h 
which, being then again scrambicd 
together, 
into the lesthern receptacle, and 
thrown into the : but it 
sometimes happened, that the sect- 
tler was from home. On 
ecasion, [| remember, that neither 
man, woman, nor child, was to le 
found: the stage-driver whistled 
and hallowed, walked into the dwell- 
ing, and through thedwelling,sprat 
the fenee, traversed the field «at 
maize, and shouted into the wood ; 
but all to no purpose llaving re 
sumed his station, and set his horses 
in motion, Linquired how the letters 
were to find their destination, secing 
that we were carrying them along 
with us, heaven knew where? “ Oh! 
they tl keep in the country, any how; 
it is likely, indeed, they may go 
Ohio, and make a short 
tour of the states; this has happen 
ed sometimes ; but it Is a chance 
but they getto Washington at last; 
and then they ‘Il commence a straight 
course anew, and be safe here again 
this day twelvemonth may be, or 
two years at farthest.” 

At Carthage we found the post 
master, very naturally, fast asleep ; 
after much clatter against lis door 
and wooden walls, he made his ap- 
pearance with a candle, 
cording to custom, the contents of 
the mail were discharged upon the 
tloor. The poor Carthaginian rubbed 


nil 
une 


dl upon the 


hands aud 


sition, such letters as mig 


were 


was once more Shaken 
waggon 


one 6 


down the 


and, ac- 


his eyes, as he took up one letter 
after another from the heap betors 
him; but his dreams seemed still 
upon him. Not a letter can | 
see,” he exclaimed, as he again 
rubbed his eyes, and soutled his 
eandle. “ Friend, lend me your 


eyes, or you may justtake the whole 
load away with you. * [am none 
of the best at decyphering hand- 


writing,” replied the driver. “ Why 
then | must call my wile, for she is 
sharp asancedle.” The wile was 
ealled, and in gown and cap soon 


made her appearance: the candle 
aod the papers placed ia the middle, 





! ‘ 
deeypher w hierogby 


that the wite had th 


~ LE shor 
ot the labours 


Whether right 


being as Si imp Sa hiceuit 


have augured il 


this triumvirate, 
the selection w 
made, and the budect on 


id to the wary on. 


wrong, however 
soon 
avain committe 


AN IDIOTS Lé 
r Vue ithe | 


Witn | have seen, in my 
the irrational creatures of 
birds and the be 
kindly instinet in 
their young, it come into 
my head, that love and charity, fa 
more than reason or justice, formed 
the tie that holds the world 
Its jarring 
cial dependance and obligation t 

and, in this year,a strong 
ition of the soundness of this 
ion was exemplified in the con 
duct of the poor haverel lassic Mey 
Geatlaw 


walks 
God, th 
ists, governed by 
attendance or 


often has 


with 
wants and woes, in so. 
«rg ther 
veri 


whose naturality on the o¢ 
casion of her mother’s death, [ have 
related at length in this chroni 


In the course of the summer, M 
Henry Melcomb, who was a nephew 
to Mr. C 


Kogland to see his uncle. 


down fron 
He had 
just completed his education at t 
College of Christ Church, in Oxtord 
and the perfect 
gentleman that had ever been seen 
in this part of the country 


iyenne, came 


was most youn 


In his appearance he was a very 


pal 


nanec 


yon, With a fine manly eount 

and, In many 
character, very like my 
friend the Lord Kelesham, who 
Indeed, 


ms even above 


, frank-hearted, 
points of 
old 

was shot 
he w His lordship for 
he had a great turn at 
and could joke 


in some respec ts 


ready wi 
and banterina most 
lie « 


manse tu sec me, and 


agreeable manner. 
often to the 


amie very 


took great pleasure in my company 
and really used 


' 
SO arol 


ifrecdom that was 
[ could searcely keep my 
comp ts decorum with him 
Amor 
tion wus 


he for 


conun to cw and alter con- 


ana 
others whoshared his atten 
daft Me 


athered wat! 


(,ullaw “ ‘ ' 


ou day im 





€ into 
¥, fa 
riner 





Vu 





i 


yversipg with her for some time, he 


handed her, as she told: me herselt 
over the hitk-stile, like a lady ol 
hich degree, and came with her to 
the manse-door linking by the arm 
From the ill-timed dafiin of that 
hour, poor Meg fell deep in } 
with Mr. Meleomb, and it was just 
1 playeacting to sec the arts and an 


tics she put sm practice to Win fils 


attention In her garb, she had 
never apy sense of a proper pro 
priety, but went about the country 
asking tor shapines of P.s and sa 
tins, With which she | atched ier 


duds, calling them by the divers: 
names of robes and negliges All 
hitherto, however, had been mode 
ration, compared to the dafladtie of 
vanity which she was now se 
wheo she had searched, as she sa 
to the bottom of her coffer bean 
not take it upon me to describe her 
but she khithed in such a variety ol 
culls and rufiles, feathers and ftlow- 
painted paper 
knots, ribbans, and furs, and laces, 
ecking and sim 


ers, old gumtlowers, 


and went about ¢ 
pering with an old fan in her hand 
that it was not in the power of na- 
ture to look at her with sobriety 

lier first appearance in this 
masquerading was at the kirk on 
the Sunday following her adventure 
with Mr. Meleomb, and it was with 
sore difticulty that Tcould keep my 
eyes off her, even in prayer; and 


kirk skailed, she waiked 


when the 
before him, spre ading all her gran 
deur to catch his eye in such a 
manner as had not been seen or 
heard of since the prank that lady 
Macadam played Miss Betty Wad 
rife. 

Any other but Mr.Meleomb would 
have been provoked by the 1 ‘ 
folly, but he humoured her wit, and 
to the amazementot the whole p 
ple, presented her tis hand, a 
Jemanded her alone in a mann 


that should not have been ‘ 
any street out of a kin . court 
fur less on the Lord's day But 


vas! this sport did not last 
Mr Melee mb had come trom 

land to be married to his eou 
Miss Virgima Cavyenn med 4 
laft Mex vever bh } 
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banns for then purpose of marrage 


was read out by Mere. Loremore on 


t Sabbath after. The words were 


careely out of his mouth, when the 
imple and innocent natural gave a 
loud shriek, that terrified the whole 
conrregation, and ran out of the 
demented. There was no more 

ry for poor Meg; but she went 
int sat Opposite to the windows ot 
Nir. Cayenne’s house, where Mr 
Melcomb was, with clasped hands 
ind beseeching eyes, like a monu 
mental statue in alabaster, and no 
entreaty could drive her away. Mr 
Meleom) sent her money, and the 
bride many a fine thing, but Meg 
flung them from her, and clasped 
rain, and still sat. Mr. 


her hands ag 
Cayenne would have tet loose the 
house-dog on her, but was not per- 
mitted, 
In the evening it began to rain, 
nd they thoucht that and the com. 
iy darkuess would drive her away, 
itwhen the servants looked out 
barring the doors, there she 


was in the same posture. 


I was to 
perform the marriage ceremony at 
morning, for 
pate were too that night 

hdinburgh; and when IT went 
there was Meg 


hands clasped 


s en o'clock im the 


the young 


sitting with her 
When she saw me 
‘ ery, and took me 
by the hand, and wised me to go 


she gave a shrill 


outina heart-breaking 
volce “Ob sir' No vet 


bac K, Cryin 
no yet 
He'll maybe draw back, and think 
of a far truer bride I was wae for 
her, and very angry with the ser. 


vants for laughing at the fond folly 


of the ill-less thing 
When the marriage 


was over, and 


t} earriag i t] | yr, the bride- 
room handed t the brick Pout 
Ne saw this, and jumping up fron 
“ re she sat, was at his side like 
aspect ish \s stepping } " ] 
tahkir him by the hand he laoked 


his lace ) piteousty, that every 

at was sorrowtul, for she could 
say nothing. When be pulled away 
his hand, and the deur was stut 


' n charm 
t. and iw ib hats rive 
i 
All that wer t it 1 
c ft her but 








heard us not. At last she ive a 
d ep sich, and the water cor n 
into her eye, she said. ** The worm 

the worm is my bonny bridegroom, 
ind Jenny with the many t my 
bridal maid. ‘The miil-dam water's 


the wine o’ mv wedding, and tl 


clay and the clod shall be my bee 





ding. A lang night is meet fora 
bridal, but none shall be langer 
than mine.” In saying which words 
ic fled from before us, with heels 
like the wind rl servants pu 
! her, but o’er lon before 1 \ 
eould stop her, sl vu past re- 
‘ motion ithe d epest | mb of 
the cotton-mill ¢ 
ew deat wimany a day 
happened in the parish, to car so 
much sorrow as that ot this r 
ily creature. She was a sort of 


, ' 
ousehold tamiliar am 


there 
of wisdom in the patternol hers 
ings, many of which are stil 
served as proverbs. 


Tuts story of Rosario 


in a brochure of thirty 


contain 


one agcs, 


aflirmed to be the 
tion of Napoleon 
the following not 


nation is given of th 
" 


ecircumstar 


which led to suchan exercise of | 


was much like the inner side 





is 
inventive powers 
Duo iparte, durir t] t 
year that he was | pe \ ‘ 
ecustomed to pass his ever Siu 
ociety of his wife and her lad { 
honour; here he amused him 
relating different storic he jim 
‘ ( produet ot hi own ! i 
tion; and was never so pleased, as 
when he could al rin or cata 
those around him | h ! ! 
blie ¢ ression of h yunt i 
ismost striking, and « \ 

on was so faithtully depieted on 
it, that he who had once heard hin 
‘ Hd never foryet it Phe re t 








‘erving as } uw 


sentiments au 


same ex 


pPresssions 

It will be a ilt, perhaps, to 
make t} vorld } ce, that he 
whose name surrounding nations 
trer d, and whose time ambition 
claimed the greatest portion 


part of it to th 


occupation of a novelist ;-—the only 





utmanv are stilllivi: 
vi vel ft vat it toe tact 
Lb } true or fabulous, th tal 
1 Which, it may be believed, a 
person of Napoleon's cast of mind 
ould t Lupeor anoceasion suchas 
here alluded t it has its foun- 
luon in that sort ¢ superstition 
Vv Vv h alone he was infected: it 
iis progress wrought up with 
‘ t rable power to affect. the 
wiuditors: and it ierminagon ts of 
hat abrupt and inartilicial kind, 
might be expected from an 
| ‘ rwho had tulfilled his 
‘ 10 ting his hearers, and 
for any thing further, 
to | co Tr ithout cere 
yor. d to leney \ 
! el writer, kKdinall probability 
hav Lenespecral means to render 
catastre pi 1 y Gece 
pet len upon 1! bate than 
In this insta i s 1 tl mere 
Ht of the wn act a 
=. pr pala i but to 
\t the period ve will fancy 
I parte said,) to which this tale 
relate tie clse was spoken of at 
: ’ the « inary talents 
ia is SOrceress, livery one 
i istohearher predictions, 
! either trom curiosity or weak- 
ess, all classes resorted to her for 
} divinati . 
| i ryoung Halian noble- 
man, fel great desire to consult 
" ph id wished that 
heosaio, his 4 intimate friend, 
ull pea him: the letter, 
rathes iM nd tunid charae 
t it first rete 1, not choosing to 





ty, that this tndef ble feel 
\ vas overcome, or that Fabric 
rsuade him to ace 


i 
hin. The day at length was fixed 


i) » and they ceparted Ilavineatr 
ed at the house of the sore 
8 » lived In a certain stre t 


n | me. the d OF OF ved of itsell | 
through many 


ter passing 


ents, Without mecting anv o 
y they at leneth found themselves t 
vallery, at the end of which: ht 4 


larce curtain, with the followi 


ition written on it 


‘* If you 4 to kno your 2 
pray efore ip s§ tis curla 
' © Rusario was much agitated——he 
threw himself on his kees, uncon 


usaf what he did. and already 
| 


scemed to fecl himself under tl in 


soni 
\fter some moments of 


fluence of Inysterious pov 
considera 
a ol 


the two friends drew as 


unsheathed 


tion 
curtain, 
md penetr ited into the 
appeared a beautiful 
woman habited in black —her fizure 
and the extreme 
penetration of her countenance for- 


their swor 
Sanctuary 
tiere you 


was remarkabl . 


bade the eye of curiosity to fix itself 


onher; she addressed 
tions to the two 
particularly occupied with Rosaric 
but not wiih 
Inthe 
ed his friend to leave 
was immediately alone 
After a shortconversat 


some 


friends, but was 


e spoke to Fabricio, 
the same interest meant 
the latter beg 
him, and he 

With her. ° 
he returned to Rosario, and found 
iim sunk litation—he 
lauched at him,and begged him to 
beassured,that he had heard nothit 

termble; that the 
predicted that he should be marrie 
(this marriage 
had been devided on, between tl 


in deep m 


soreeress had 
| 
to his sister, indeed 


fanulies of Fabricio and Rosari 
and though some littl recident 
micht retard it, still it must tak 


place Rosario, as though urged 
»by some 


to the } 


ipartment of the sorceress 





I 

Fabricio, during the time, walked 
| ickwards and forwards in the | 
lery, until, on a sudden, he heard 
dreadful ery,and distinguish t 


words V 





Invisible power, went 


lo 


and found 


»on his knees, at the feet of the 


n, who shook over his head a 
vi ly wand—he ran towards him 
he hurried him away ; butin vaia 


' 

stionecd him concerning the 
Rosario, pale, and almost 
was incapable of an 
swering him. They atleneth reach- 
ue, and after some hours of 
inbroken silence, he toid his friend 
that the sorceress had predicted to 

n, ‘immeasurable love, sacrilege, 


t } 


mniless, 


urder, and violeut death.’ Fabri- 
vas horror-struck ; but not da 

, to seck any further, lest he 
should distress his friend more, he 


letermined to see the prophetess 


' 
m mind to know why shel I 
e this dreadful prediction; he 
| but it was de- 
rted i had disappeared, and 


muse, 





nat trace of her remained. 

Some wecks had passed away, 
and the marriage of Fabricio was 
preparing Rosario seemed more 
calin, and the following day was 
fixed on for its celebration; when 
he Marquis of Osino, the father of 
Rosario, fell from his horse, and 
though he was not severely wound 
‘ became so ill, as to oblige the 


parties to retard the ceremony. Ro 
beautiful Ro 
Fabricio, were all la 


sister, the 
{ 


Saito his 


Saura, a 


met thisunfortunate event,wien 
the latter, suddenly calling what had 
passed to his recollection, exclaim 
ed, * The prediction ofthe sorceress 
is accomplisaed Rosario, on heat 
in t] words, was exceedingly 

tated, and,from that day, chietly 


confined himself to his own apart 
ment; he avoided all society, save 
thatofone man, arespeetable monk: 
this man, whom he had chosen, was 


wed to visit him at all hours, and 


‘ ferences passed between 
them, which no one could interpret 
meaning of 

Fabs ) oceupied with his I VC, 

not s n Re sarlo, who seemed 

ve forgotton all the world, aod 

ved in utter seclusion, The day 

ca h arrived, when Fabricio 
] brie husband ot saura 
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his desolate fanmby remained for a 
whole month in this wretched state 
of uncertainty, when the Marquis of 
Osino received the following letter 
** My Father; spare yoursell 
all vain pursuit--it is useless that 
you should endeavourto change my 
determination, | renounce all claim 
to your property. Rosario is dead 
to the world. Belicveme, it is sad 
ly repulsive to my heart thus to for- 
sake and abandon you ; but a hore 
rible destiny has rendered it una- 
vuidable.— Adieu—forget your 
** Unhappy 
** Rosanto,’ 
The victim of superstitious terror 
retires to a convent of Dominican 
friars, at Messina, and, at tle 
ofa year's noviciate, 
religious habit, and becomes dead 
to the world. 
ever, causes him to be appointed a 
preacher, by the Superior Montalte, 
and the fame of his 
spreads far and wide. 
** The festival of the convent was 
near at this time-—the King of Na- 
ples arrived with all his court. Ro 
sario was appointed to deliver the 
panegyric on St. Thomas, the pa- 
tron of the convent. Great prepa 
rations were made—the day arriv- 
cd—and an immense multitude 
filled the church. Rosario, with 
great dillicultvy, pushed his way 
through the throng to reach the 
chair. At this moment his cowl fel] 
down, and discovered him to all, 
when he heard these words,‘ Hea- 
how handsome be is!’ Great 
ly astonished, he turned round, and 
saw abcautiful countenance, whose 
eyes were fixed on him with a rap 
turous expression—a few moments 
sufficed to disturb the future exis- 
of these two beings. 
recled to his place, and having dk 
livered his discourse, he hastened 
way, and immediately shut himself 


cht 


assumes the 


His cluquence, how- 


dis« oUuTses 


' 
vens 


’ > 
tcnec Rosario 


upinlus cell. Bat every thought 
was centred in the image of her he 
had seen; he found = sensations 


springing up within him, that he had 


never felt befor he became 
tated, and souchtin vain for repr 

he beloved that be had onde dv mn 
existence from the moweut he beat 


the accents of that enchanting voice 


-beyond thisall was void. Alas! lw 
dared not fulure , | 
destiny was irrevocable, 

ai Every mot 
MHASS 


think of the 


ping he went to read 
; every morning, in the 
place, he saw a female veiled ; he 
conjectured whoit was , he desired 
kunew the 
necessity ot avoiding her ;—but this 
not her; he dared to tix his 


eves onit he followed all her mo- 


not to see her again; he 
tert 18 


t:ons; he perec ived the be ‘ling of 
her heart—-his own throbbed in re- 
turn too weak to be exposed to 
he wished not to know the 
truth. Tlis life restless 
and chaugefal ; he but for 
some minutes of the day ; for the 
remainder, he 
worldly things. He was determined, 
however, to fly.itshe should be there 
This 
thought 
more calm and happy. 


danger, 
became 
existe d 


scemed lost to all 


resolution 
himself 


on the morrow, 
being formed he 


fhe morrow arrived he re 
turned to the chureh sooner than 
ordinary ; no person was there 


the mysterics of the service bean. 
Rosario scarce knew what he did 
she appeared not; her chair was 
unoccupied, He approached it when 
retired, and 
perceived a book of prayer lying on 
it. Ah! it must be 
forgotten it: he hardly dared touch 
it; he opened it, however, and saw 


the cougregation had 


her >; Sin has 


inscribed on the first page, the name 
assayed to 
in the 

there seemed a spell that attached 
him to her—* Theresa! Theresa" 
he repeated, whispering, as though 


of Theresa ; he 


nounce it; 


pro- 


he did so suunod 


fearful of being heard ; he still re- 
mained alone; an hour had passed 
away; he saw her notthere. Did 


? but days and weeks 


she dare return 
rolled on,and Theresa appeared not. 

* Theresa, married to an old man, 
whom she loved as a father, felt 
herself happy in her duties 
purity ol ber heart hindered her trom 


ane the 
anticipating any other cnyoyments 
t those 


i saw Rosario, and lost her pe wee 


han which she possessed 


forever Pheresa had au ardent 





Lu 
ew 
ja 
hu 
hu 








R 
Posaria; to see him,to hear him, 
constituted her chiel happiness. 
Latil now she had mentioned every 
circumstance to her husband; she 
had intrusted to him all herthoughts; 
but she had not, however, spoken to 
him of Rosario. Phis 
troubled her. She ought to reveal 
to him her fault; she knew it was 
necessary to absent herselt, and had 
the courage not to revisitthe church 

Believing that she might soothe her 
tvelings, she determined to havere 

cuurse to her confessor, and to make 
an entire acknowledgment to him. 
With this aim she decided on return- 
ing to the church of the Dominicans ; 
she chose the hour when she knew 
Rosario would not be there lo 
avoid him, it was necessary to think 
of him, and perh ips thes duty even 
was sweet. She approached the 


silence 


| i! 


conlessional ; she threw herself on 
her knees, and mentioned all that 
she had felt since her eneountering 
Rosario, on the feast-day of the con 
vent; she spoke of her happiness in 
it the she told 
also of her having had the courage 


¢ 


to avoid him 


secing him INASS 5 
but thatthis sacrifice 
was beyond her * What 
cant do? Oh! my tather, say; tell 
me, how ought l to act?’ The tears 
ran down hee cheeks ; her agitation 
Was extreme, as she described those 


power. 


feelings which had been so deeply 
buried in her heart. Searcely had 
She concluded, when a terrible ery 
went out ! 
*‘ Wretched woman ! 
sacrilege !’ 
bin that chan 
he rushed forwards ; he wished to 
fly ; but Theresa arrested his steps ; 
she threw herself on her knees st 


from the contessiona 

what dreadful 
> P 

said Rosario; for it was 


‘had brought there 


seized his robe, and begged him 


hnottocurse her she implored him 
for her soul's wellare 


for her love. 
! 


simplored him 
Rosario re pe Hed he - 
mut repelled her fechly Theresa 

Theresa!’ said he, * haste away 

shortly [I should not have power to 
resist.” At these words Theresa 
tirew herself into his arms, and 
seemed toencirele him with her soul 
say 0 say, Rosario, belore you 


quit me, that youlove me! Alat 
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ed and trembling lest he should be 
surprized, he answered to these en 
dearing words; drew her to his heart, 
but swore for ever to fly from her ; 
he exacted from Theresa the same 
promise—she consented to all that 
he requested—he loved her; she 
well knew how reciprocal the feel- 
ing was in her breast—they at 
length separated, 

** Rosario, now left alone, was 
alarmed at his own imprudence ; he 
saw the precipice ; he had not avoid- 
ed it; his destiny was accomplished; 
he proved he felt this * immeasurab le 
love’—the sacrilege had taken place 

for he had pronounced his love in 
the same church where he had taken 
the sacred vows—-true, he had sworn 
to fly,to tly for ever—strange caprice 
of feeling ! that, which should have 
punished his heart, consoled him 
but in this terrible contlict with love 
and duty, the unhappy sufferer has 
valy choice of pain.” 

\ dreadful struggle of the pas 
sions ensues in both parties ; Rosa- 
rio, in order toavoid his impending 
destiny, writes to Theresa that he 
has never loved her, and retreats 
within his cell. Theresa is brought 
to the verge of the grave by grief. 
She believed she was about to dic : 
* she took a last farewell of all her 
family, who were heart-broken to 
see one so young, so beautiful, so 
beloved, on the verge of the grave ; 
her husband adored—he attached 
himself to her with a paternal ten 
derness; he saw that an unknown 
and seeret wretchedness was draw 
ing her down to the tomb ; buat he 
never once questioned her concern 
ingit. He wenttoconsultthe Father 
Montalte, and begged him to send 
a priest, who might imspire Theresa 
with confidence. The Father pro 
mised that the same evening one ot 
the Brothers should visit her, and 


uinster to her the consolations ot 
religion. Tle chose Rosario for this 
duty: wave him the address of Sig 


nor Mareschi, (the name ol Theresa's 
and charged him to exer 


cise all his power in tranquilizing 


husband 


the last moments of an unfortunate 


low crevture \lus' what con- 





solatio neould Rosario bestow—a 
victim himseli to the deepest di 

spair—he could weep, but not con- 
sole. Rosario departed, and after 
n long journey arrived—he was in- 
troduced into a chamber but feebly 
lichted. Many persons surrounded 
a bed, upon which a female reposed, 
bat they retired, out of respect to 
the Father, immediately that he en- 
tered. Alone, with this unknown 
person, Kosairo was motioniess— 
he could not advance, as a well 
known voice said, ** Pather, refuse 
not your assistance to an unforta- 
nate being, whose days must spee- 
dily terminate.””—Scearcely had Ro- 
surio heard these words, when he 
knelt down by the side of the sick 
bed. ‘ Theresa, Theresa!” this 
name so dear to him, escaped from 
his heart. Who could paint their 
transports ! There was no need of 
explanation—they loved. With 
what a melancholy enthusiasm did 
Rosario describe to her all that he 
had suffered, as he accused himself 
of being the cause of her wretched 
Pardon; O pardon me,’ 
Rosario is thine 


Hess. F 
he exclaimed, “ 
tor ever.” These soothing words re 
animated Theresa—she had notthe 
power to speak, but she saw him, 
she heard him, she clasped his hand; 
thus to die seemed delichtful: how 
miraculous is the intluence of love! 
Rosario embraced her inhis arms 
he wished to give his lifeto her—he 
drew her to his heart, * Th 
live—for me thou shalt live 
love is near thee —speak 
shall f neversnore hear thy voice 
thus 


Theresa recovered het 


u shall 
thy 
Theresa 

addressed her, and 


power. “1 


> ; 
Rosario 


love thee, Rosario--f love thee.” 
All she valued was comprehended 
in these words—she had said all in 
this. How swift do the hours of 
hanniness, such as these, pass away 
but the certainty of sceing each 
other again, allowed them courage 


to separate. They said, ** We meet 
Oh! how happy 


“ 


again to-morrow 


were the 
aiter suc 


to morrow, 


Vv in saying 
hh a long se parati 
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PFHUOUGHTS ON THINKIN 
© Purre is no employment,” says 
Montaigne, ** more weak, or nore 


strong, than that of cntlertaining a 
man’s own thoughts.’ But how 
maoy men are there in the world 
thatdo think? To possess percep. 
tion and seusation merely, cannyt 
be called the exercise of thought; 
amd the crude, undigested ideas, 
which generally seem to be fitting 
through people's minds, can searce- 
ly deserve the same high appella- 
tion. tis ceriainly a very diliicuit 
task to form any jadgment of what 
is passing through the miuds of 
other people: it can only be doneto 
a certain degree, and thea we must 
rest principally on conjecture; but 
I think I know pretty well what 
sort of thoughts used to pass through 
old Montaigne’s mind, aud what 
kind of speculations usually till my 
own; sothat here, at icast, I have 
a double means of forming a judg- 
ment. Zhinking is a very difieult 
thing; that is to say, thinking to 
any purpose. The mind is naturally 
an idler, and will pot turn to work 
Without compulsion and strong co- 
ercion. ‘* Meditatiou is a powerlul 
and full study, to such as can el- 
tectually employ themselves.” But 
we do not willingly speculate on 
dificult points. We must be eithes 
driven or cheated to the labour, 
Thus books, which allure us by tieit 
information or amusement, allord at 
the same time an exereise of the 
intellect. ‘* The principal use ol 
reading tome,” says the same trank 
philosopher, from whom I have just 
quoted, * is that by various objects 
it rouses my reason and employs my 
judement How correct this js! 
For my own part, I seldom do think, 
that is to say, I never exercise my 
judgment, but when LI ain reading 
or Writing. At other times, in dis- 
engaged leisure-hours, when L am 


resting on a sota or taking a walk 
nota sinzle idea enters Diy min 
which is of the slightest value. It 


may ,perbaps, be ditlerent with othe 
people, but suchis the case with 
L have fiequently walked fiom th 











ys 





City to Oxford-street, and Thave 
then endeavoured to recollect any 
idea that entered my mind during 
the walk, but, in general, it was 
impossible to find one worth pre- 
serving. My thoughts on such oc- 
casions are of the vainest and most 
useless kind castle-building —a 
dioner—the polish of my boot—a 
sonnet-—a smile, or a song, arc ofter 
floating on the top of one’s mind; 
and one plays with them so plea- 
santly, that deeper thoughts are 
disagreeable. Godwin in one of 
his books, draws a parallel between, 
I believe, the thoughts of a scholar 
and a man of the world, as they 
perambulate the streets of Loudon; 
but I very much question whether 
there would be much to choose be- 
tween them. A scholar’s meditations 
are generally left with his book, on 
the shelf; and it is well they should 
be, if he undertakes tu thread the 
mazes of Cheapside. This levity of 
thought very frequently does not 
desert men, on occasions where all 
the passions and stronger fcelings of 
our nature are called forth. Mon- 
taigne shall agaiv be my example. 
He is speaking of his feelings, 
when he contemplated his own ap- 
proaching dissolution: —** Finding 
myself in this condition, ] consider- 
ed by how many light causes and 
objecia imagination nourished in 
me the regret of life, and of what 
atoms the weight and dilliculty of 
this dislodging was composed in 
my soul, and to how many idle and 
frivolous thoughts we give way in so 
great an alluir. Adog, a horse, a 
book, a zlass, and what not, were 
considered in my loss.”’ Itis strange 
how the mrind can dwell on frivoli- 
ties and follies in situations like this; 
but it was, perhaps, mercifully in- 
tended, to dull the edge of anguish. 
Itis the habit of the mind, powerful 
iu pain and death: 


* Ome would not, sure, be frightful 
when one’sdead, 
Aud, Betty, give this cheek alittle red.’ 


The actual pain and misery, which 
grief and misfortunes inflict are, 
after all, probably over-rated. The 
Spirit naturally tarns from gtoomy 


Vol fy 
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and disagreeable meditations to 
those which produce feelings of 
cheerfulness and contentment. It 
is ouly wlien the sweet of grief is 
mixed with the bitter, that the 
mind retains for a long period tho 
recollection of misfortunes. But 
itis amongst the proudest preroga- 
tives of Time, that he vanquishes 
vricf itself. ‘* Darkness and light 
divide the course of tinte; and ob- 
livion shares with memory, a great 
part even of our living beings. We 
slightly remember our felicities, and 
the smartest strokes of affliction 
have but sbort smart upon as. 
Sense endureth no extremities, and 
sorrows destroy us, or themselves. 
To weep into stoues are fables.” Is 
not the masterly pen of Sir Thomas 
Browne visible in these words? I 
could never think of mclancholy 
themes long together; sometimes, 
in depression or in ill-humour, I 
have doggedly set myself fo chew 
the cud of bitter fancies ; but iv spite 
of the most obstinafe determination, 
my thoughts have run into plea- 
Santer channels. It is curious, at 
such times, to observe, by what in- 
genious associations the mind cheats 
itself into better temper; and how 
it will snatch at any opportunity of 
getting rid of reflections, which are 
painful. I have more than once 
biamed myself for the facility with 
which I have cast off grief. 

Hut if, on the one hand, the mind 
abhors the continual contempftation 
of evil, yet there are some feclings 
which witl cross it, even in ifs most 
cheerful moods, blasting, with the 
recollection or anticipation of evil, 
every sentiment of present happi- 


Hess. 


“ There are thoughts thou canst not 
banish, 
There are shades that will not vanish,” 


which haant us like the spectre in 
Macbeth, when we are at the feast, 
invisible to every eye but my own— 


* Some fatal remembrance, some 
vision that throws 
Its black shade alike o'er our joys and 


our Woes ;” 


and which comes nacalled and un- 


¥ 











looned for, and over which 


nomore controul, than the ma c 
over lis disiginted plantasic s. Phis 
sentiment is well described by the 
author of Kenilworth: —" You neve 
lived in the world twice as long as 
1 have,” says Tressilian to mine 
hostof the black bear; ‘and you 
must know there are thoughts, 
which will haunt us inspite of our- 
selves ; and to which itisin vain to 
say, begone, andlet me be merry 
Ihere are few people whosc fears, 
or Whose crimes, bhaye not occasion 
ally raised these ghosts of the soul 
Iu some instances, perhaps, such 
sensations are the effects of consti 
tutional infirmity, or weak and 
tremulous nerves. Inu Johnson, there 
was a feeling of this kind, which 
embittered his whole existence ; and 
death was a blessing to him,becanse 
it relieved him from the dread of 
dying. The very mention of it shook 
his nerves, “ from their propriety,” 
aud his terror made him ferocious 
with those who spoke of it in his 
presence. Itis easy to despise this 
pusillanimity; but there are, per- 
haps, very few persons, who have 
notielt a chill round the heart, when, 
in the breathless stillness of nicht, 
the strong conviction and feeling of 
mortality have flashed across thei 
minds, I have telt the sensation 


wowerfully, and it requires a deter- 
i 


mined resolution to shake off the 
feeling. It is only in moments like 
these, that we can judye of the ex- 


tent of Johuson’s sulferings. 
ltimes when 


As to the periods aud t 
the mind employs itselt 
tively in thinking, perhaps, much is 
not to be said. Px ple have but sel 
dum occasion tor thought, and they 
never perplex themselves with it, 
hut when it is absolutely vecessary. 


most ac- 


There are few quibus Oiwere est cog) 
fare. Aristotle says, thinking is the 
business of the gods; from which, 
both their happiness and ours pro 


ceed i know very few people 
however, who enjoy this beatitude 
or would wish to do so A tithe of 
meo think for the rest, who indulges 
im a sort of veectabl existence, 
without adding u single new ideat 


' torres. Ww ave ot } 


\ » rene 1} vel 
is a horse does alor " rd, wi 
} saccustomed to travel: he kn 


round which corners to turn, and 
arrives In safety at his journey’s 
end Perhaps an equal degree 

thoughtis called into action in bet 
and what necd is there of it 


cases; 


to one 


naturally 
Montaigne 
unless he was in 


Some sitnations are 
favourable, to thoucht. 
could not think 
motion, My thoughts sleep if I 
sit still - ny fancy does not go by 
itself as when my legs move it.” 
But I question whether this is age- 
neral feeling ; tor my own part, I 
can think the best while 1 lie awake 
In bed, and if a good thought ever 
Strikes me, it is sure to be ona 
sleepless night. In darkness and 
silence, I can handle my thoughts, 
siftand examine them to the bottom; 
and many a fallacy, whieh had 
escaped me in the open day-light, 
has been detected and foreswornin 


the night. OQnedoes not, however, 


tto siecp very easily after these 
cogitatious. The pleasantest thing 
in the world to me is, to find my 


after I have 
udin bed an houror two, and wst 
to be able to perceive the incongruity 
ot my ideas, for then | know sleep 
is not far distant Itisa 
thing for a man to lie awake all 
nizht, when 


I } t in it i Wir t 


thoughts wandering 
! 


grievous 


and to think ofevery subject, whicl 
used to give him pleasure, while his 


mind turns with an ¢ jal loathing 
fromall. “Likethebody, the mind, 
at times, ! mes perfectly sick I 
have sometimes imagined there 


Was nota pleasant thought Jett m 
the universe ; and IL have conjured 
very image, which used 
formerly to vive me delicht. There 
ire times, tor when one has, 


ip, in valn, 
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This is a fine morsel of truth of 
] 


ind explains many ol the 
ms physioguomies 
bee n 


reconcile the wis 


Cowper's, 
grave and judici 
see. IL have 


we often some- 
times puzzled to 
dom of a man’s face with the folly 
of his actions; but the fact, I have 
nodoubt, is, that the more delibe- 
rative and solemn he looks ,the fewer 
thoughts are throug! 
head. I have been asked by peop! 
what Iwas thinking 


passing his 


of, as [ looked 


when my thoughts have 


grave, 

been more worthless than asummer 
weed; bat by avotding a direct 
answer in these cases one m 


cain the reputation ofadeep-thinker 
atasmall expense; and as people 
read your thoughts, +f you 
have only the di 
tonguc, neither 
ne else, will be the wiser 

What tsobscureisg 


sidered sublime ; and what is hid 


cannot 
secretion to hold your 
yourself, nor any 
enerally con 
from view is always, una 
countably, thought worth 
Iiwe do not know what is 
inthe minds of others, especially 
if they be high in station, we vive 
them credit for deep and profound 
meditation. We tremble on the 
threshold of a monarch’s contiden 


very 
Seciiic 


passing 


Phe thoughts of KIDES uff .¢ ‘ 
ihe wa finuilied G i 
\\ hee % 

t'a t. ay 


Hhis 1s, to be sure, very prudent aud 


fas dved tu tea 


proper; at as 
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t ven ft 


i moa relig 
What a deadly disclosure 
would it be, should an emperor's 
thouchts be discovered to centre in 
he hinge of a snuff-box ? 

Aristotle says, that when a manis 
hinking of the past, he casts his 
yes to the ground; and whenhe 
thinks of the future he raises them 
to the heavens. Tothis it might be 
ulded, that when he thinks of no- 
thing, he looks in the fire (provided 
there be one inthe room). After I 
have finished all my labours at a 

ght.itisto me avery high luxury to 

t with my feet on the bars, when 
thing is silent, and to watch 
the dying embers through the 
.” casting a dimmer and a 
cimmer light— 


tous 


ery 


r ’ ( 


Not undelightful is an hour to me, 
Spent in such parlour twilight.” 


Little by little, one’s thoughts gra- 
dually subside, till the mind be. 
comes as calm, and still,and ware- 
less, as the bosom of a lake on a 
sunny summer's evening ; and till, 
ut last, dull Judgment goes entirely 


to sleep, and Fancy only is lett 


vaking, to conjure up visions of 
things, whichecan never be ours, or 
to paint an old friend’s face in the 
c scuro ofahe cinders. It is 
Cowper that has so beautiiully de- 

ribed allthese sensations, and all 
is visions of “* houses, towers, 
trees, churches, and strange vi- 


sages 
As forAristotle’s notion of gazing 
I must confess, when t 


orn Line 
doso, they sometimes look lower- 
upon me I had rather, any 
think of what has been, than 
whatisto be. We cannot tell whe 

ther the future has any store of hap- 
piness ; but we certainly know that 
the past has had its pleasures. Time 
ind chance may cheat us of future 
enjovments; but it is out of their 
destroy the memory cf 
what we have possessed : 


skies 


power to 


The joys I 


have pos su 











372 Thoughts on 

I remember aCumberland ballad, 
which began, “Ofall things that be, 
} think thought is most queer.” I] 
think so too; for [have thought till 
all my thoughts are fed. I may ex- 
claim with Shakspeare, my ‘‘worser 
thoaghts Heaven mend *” for my 
bettes, as thereader sees, are no- 
thing to boast of. Yet I bave search- 
ed for them, as a diyer does in the 


Judian seas, with much expense of 


Jabourand pain ; and such as they 
arc, I dismiss them without a 
{ Envoy. 


— 


POETICAL MONOPOLY. 


Sir,— 

You must know that I was a 
malister, as my father had been be 
fore me ; but having saved enough to 
aflord myself a hot joint every day, 
and a glass of strong beer after- 
wards, and my children too being 
comfortably settled, I gave up to 
John Thomson, who had Jong been 
my journeyman at eighteen shillings 
week :—rather high you'll say, but 
John was worth it. The other day 
an old schoojfellow called upon me, 
terribly out cf clbows; and on en- 
quiry, I found that he bad taken to 
the poctry linc. Seeing he was so 
badly off, I naturally thought that 
it must be a confounded poor trade; 
but he gave me to understand that 
his ill luck in it was owing to a 
monopoly by some of the Dons in 
that way. Now I never could bear 
monopoly; and refused to give my 
vote in our borough to a great 
banker in London, because in the 
dear times, during the war, he 
strained hard to buy up all the 
wheat. No matter for that now; 
but I mast say F did pity my old 
friend, and particularly as he ap- 
peared to understand his business 
well enough. I find, Sir, that the 
various materials for the manufac 
ture of poetry are in the hands of 
dealers, who wont give any body 
else a chance. Thus, the storm and 
tempest market is quite cleared by 
Lord Byron. The favourite colours, 
such as red, green, and blue, are in 
the hands of one Moore - who also 


plays terrible work with the dew 


FJ y 
Aiakind. 





Poetical VU nop fry 


and the breezes, and so on. Thy 
same fellow keeps pretty much t 
himself the bettermost sort of gar. 
den flowers, such as roses and vio. 
lets; while the dalfodils and daisys, 
and other wild flowers, are all pick. 
ed up by Master Wordsworth—the 
latter also does much business in the 
mountain and valley way. Then 
azain some take whole countries to 
themselves :— Walter Scott has 
scarcely left a yard in Scotland for 
any body else to stand upon 
Southey has been very successtul ip 
the India line—he also serves the 
Court, I understand, in barter for 
wine. My friend told me a great 
deal more, but, it being quite out o/ 
my way, I have forgotten some of 
these chaps—-and as there's so many 
of them, I rather think that market 


must be overstocked, like many 
others. Then, Sir, it appears that 
some regulation should be made 


with respect to their measures; and 
as I see by your Paper that a com 
mittee are about tu sit on the sub 
ject of weights and measures gene 
rally, I hope this business wont 
escape their notice. At present I un- 
derstand that every dealer chooses 
his own, which you kyow must lead 
toa great dea) of confusion, and 
open a way for much imposition 

My friend gave me many instances 

of this, by which 1t appeared, as 

a body may say,as though they made 

the load of four quarters go for as 

much as the load of five 
Altogether things in this trade ap- 
peared in so bad a state, that | 
strongly advised my friend to leave 
it; for itis a terrible hard pull for 

Pegasus (the only horse the dealers 

have among them all)to draza wil 

and six children up the hill of Par 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Hexry HeantwHott 
N.B. Jf I have mis-spelt any of 

the names above, please to alter 

thera, 


Hassus, 
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may perhaps amuse your readers: 

In the year 1786, L was at Moscow, 
and met in a large company a Mr. 
Maddox, who, having six horses to 
his carriage, I knew must have the 
rank of Brigadier-General. Being 
introduced as coming from Bristol 
he seemed much delighted. “ Pray, 
Sir,” said he, “ can you inform mx 
js St. James’s Fair still kept up? 
and is old Seward the Trumpeter 
alive?” Mach surprised at these 
questions, I assured him St. James's 
Fair would take place the next Fri- 
day, (as it was the last week in Au- 
gust this took place,) and I had seen 
old Seward trumpeting before the 
Sherills the March preceding. And 
now, Mr. Maddox, allow me to en- 
quire how you could know any thing 
of St. James's Fair? or be interest- 
ed about old Seward’? “ Sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Maddox, ** I am exceed- 
ingly pleased at what you tell me 
many a time have IT acted Punch, 
and played on the Salt-Box in th: 
gallery, atthe corner of Silver-strect 
i think you call it; and Seward is 
my uncle, who brought me up from 
a child.” —By your name, Mr. Mad- 
dox, (1 replied) I suppose you are 
some relation of the famous Tom 
Maddox, the Rope-Dancer, who, 
with all bis family and troop, except 
ene infant that floated ashore in the 
cradle, were lost (about fifty-seven 
in a packet off Holyhead “Ns 
Harford, I'm that child; my uncl 
Seward bred me up, apd here you 
tind me Director of the Opera or 
Theatre, and keeping a Vauxhall at 
Moscow, to which entertainment I 
beg you will accept this ticket of 
admission.”” IL frequently dined 
with this extraordinary character, 
who always spoke with pleasure of 
St. James's Fair. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your's truly 
Cuarces Joseru THankron 
Stapleton, August 22, 1421 
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retier, born t Swabach, 1720, was 
master of five languages at the age 
of nine years, and could read the 
Scriptures better in their original 
tongues than his own; he was, in 
his fourth year, perfectly familiar 
with Latin. Voltaire tells us, that 
Charles the Twelfth translated Quin. 
tus Curtius at cight years of age. 
Cowley, Milton, and Pope, all lisp- 
ed in numbers. Most of Lord Lans- 
down’s poetical pieces were com- 
posed when but a child. Voltaire 
commenced poet at 12: composed 
the Henriade at 23, and his Brutus 
at 36. Metastasio and Chatterton 
were early inspired by the muscs. 
Waller, however, is an exception: 
Lord Clarendon says he did not 
begin poetry till he was 30; and 
Dryden, his latest pieces being the 
best, his fire, as Pope observes, 
‘** shone clearest, like the sun to- 
wards its setting.” 


Anecdote of the late Dr. John 
Moore, Archbishop of Canterbur y.- 
In the former part of his Grace’s life 
he was the curate of Brackley, in 
Northamptonshire, in which at that 
time resided a plumber of the name 
of Watts, who, having a comfort- 
able independence, kept an open 
table every market-day for the 
neighbouring gentlemen and cler 
gy. Among his guests on such o¢ 
casions was Mr. Moore; but ccas 
ing tu be frequent in his visits, Mr 
Watts enquired the cause; the re 
ply was, ** Mr. Watts, Iam at this 
time ten pounds in your debt, which 
I am unable to pay, and I feel a 
little delicacy in intruding on your 
hospitable table.””. Mr. Watts beg 
ged he would not give it a thought, 
but come as usual; adding, that he 
had twenty pounds more at his (Mr 


Moore's) service. In the course of 
their lives Mr. Watts fell into de 
cay, and the poor curate became 


Archbishop of Canterbury. In this 
elevated rank he did not forget his 
humble friend, but made his Jatter 
days comfortable, and = after his 
death settled an annuity on his wi 
who diced in May last, at the 
to which 
ularly paid 


dow, 
advanced age of 97, up 
time the 


annuity Was rey 


by UIS (erAce » lau 








we! 


Wr. Leakey’s N ] Phi 
celebrity of Mr. Leakey, as an artist 
is too well established in the west 


ern counties to require praise trom 
us. Ilis pictures speak his best pa- 
negyric. We have been gratified 

at reading in a cotemporary paper, 
a criticism onone of his productions, 
lately exhibited in Somerset House, 
and we gladly avail ourselves of the 
present Opportumity to insert it, as 

sured that our readers will be pleas 

ed to find, that Mr. L. who lately 
Ieft Hxeter, to settle in London, is 
now in @ situation to find patronage 
equal to his desert. 

No. LI8.—"* The Marvellous Tal: 
by J. Leakey, is aninterior of a Vil 
lage Ale-house, with a groupe ol 
characteristic figures round a table. 
A journeyman carpenter, with a pa- 
per cap, and flannel jacket, isin the 
act of relating his ‘ Marvellous Tale’ 
to three other men ; he seems par- 
ticularly warm and earnest in his 
subject, and excites a correspond- 
ing interestin his hearers, who are 
all paying the most wrapt attention 
to his story. Their countenances 
are particularly expressive of th 
lively coucera they are inspired with 
by the wonderful relation ; and one 
man, who was reading a newspa 
per, and whose hands still hold itin 
its original postition, has deserted it 
with his eyes, and is gazing eaverly 
ittherelater. The look of the other 
two men are equally marked, and 


‘ ! " } 
suited to the oceasi i 


lady's daughter, a very inter 
gvirl, stands with aoius 
which, it would appear, 
emptied, and ordered 

plenish, but she is rivetted behind 


bah he than 


they had 


one oftheir chairs, and cannot pro. 
ceed to draw the beer, until she has 
his litth 


Soul bye util 


heard the couclusion 
pieture contains 
workmanship, but its 
overlooked, In consequence ol 

bad situation itis placed in. It is 
not surpassed by avy thing in the 


merits ar 


same line in this year’s exlibition 
It possesses a mort relincd taste, 
and correcier than th 
Drunken Smith,” of Kide ; and 
the colouring is far more warm and 
natural than that of Wilkie, who, we 
regret to say, has too great a pre 
dominance of acold and stone-lik 
ellect in many of his pictures. The 
jug, lanthorn, and bottle, in the win 
dow of this tap-room, are in point 
of tinish and relief, worthy of the 
best master of the Dutch or Flemish 
schools. On the tloor, beside the 
carpenter, is his basket of tools, and 
to vive an idea of the length of th 
tale, adog is represented lying on 
Much as we regard 


drawing 


it fast aslee p 
Mulready and Wilkie, we must 


knowledge that Uiis prece has piven 


us greater satistaction, as far as i 


yards its execution, than either of 


their productions in the preseul or- 


hibition, 


POETRY, 


—— 
' 
DEVON, ‘ . iwa 
Startling the , 
' Have . aii 
4 
Dr \ ( VW ‘ Ipou “ 
The " ( I itntner | ' ‘ 4 
The breath of summer is uport ‘ } Isa ee ata ‘ 
Would | we thir when last 1] \ eu f thie \uiul 


gerd with thee 














Into thy green retreats 





erit 


l nd 





Lamid the curls 


tartled waves ; 


4 ‘ 
Ves 
head, 
What time he 
le 
purple too 
mead 


I k their own green homes and pa 








\nd sume were 
and brig 
\s lover's tears 
stray'd, 


Luese dewy stars of the wood; and one 
dear hand 
Became their beautiful and silvery vase 


Sweet tlowers 


Hark! hear ye not? 


Tt treamlet 
rest,— 
ris muttering 
wood 


} } 


s mmething to the drowsy 


(Once, how adown 


broke, 














Vo have dwelt for life -—Ah > T wast 
it throw 

Our fanciful desires depart as fast 

As they are framed ;-—-some solid | 
pose comes, 

And they fleet from us like the sunned 
suow, 


Old wood, farewell 


I'll blecs thee when my feet again re 


turn 


thy peaceful gras 


Here ” abill, 1 tre 


My form 


vlong in boyish happine 


Here is the stile on which T quietly sat 

In the sunuyv morn, ancl the 1 
wandering Sid, 

With its lilac tlowers and lo! beneath 
me hes 

‘The huge majestic sea IT hear itt 

tut | can see it curling to the shore 


And whitening on the yellow beach. ‘1 
su 
The only eye w rthy to wat h the ea 


Is shedding diamonds to enrich the 


Vaves, 

That rise to catch them. All my 
seems 

To swell with o'erwrought feeling 
and tu shake 

With thronging thoughts,—and t 


well nigh sick 
With vain surmises, and deep year 





ings, that 
I might associate with t ri n 
sun, 
Or be a Jone ¢ I pPANien to tl ea 
Fremend th hts come er 
when we ize, 
With all the mind w lou pon t 
eves 
At the h re ea—t A wea 
] ‘ 
‘ uggs teasyily t at t 
isin 
‘ mortal want, of fatal ; \ 
Iiuu ill the waku Th 
relief 
] une romantic dream which hides th 
earth, 
Some momentary and most strat } 
sesotot 
(ot an ideal vastness the voice 
Ot that intense sure ho wi fh ne ¢ 
betray 
The id hath my deep reve 
e 
Aud | when it 


could atch t 
leeps, 
And its bush'd wav itt at unt 

















Lake some fair infant's breat 
e} e, 
| trangely sweet to gaze, r whe 
At the voice of the torturing storm, a 
like mad a e, 
Posses its hoar hair on the raving » 
Vis wild delight to watch at. Batl 
Po see it gently playing ov leese rock 
Lifting the idle sea-weed carelessly 
Or hear it dreary cavern, mw 
A titur rd tim ' 
The gentle memory of many thing 
] i erly ‘ mm Drath, i brea 


u the 


ng eve 


W curl'd moon wa 
lonely star 

Was yu etly dwelling 
world 


(! nights that found me list 





ia oats 


own bi 


ebing te 


grief, ' 
And the wild ditties of the vou 
Ophelia, 
0 ‘ r Juliet o'er her lattice leanu | 
Jun the t, passioned moon, Ali! mig 
I hiv 
Por ever near the ea—the fields—t 
uw“ nn 
To watch the la » by on g 1 
Wwihg 
Woo the lone nu i that sleep n ba 
light, 
Aud kiss the quiet breath from Eve 
ine’s lip 
But now my fa ‘ I art 
ice 
Aue sad realitie ern me; 
Phe vision cenes have fleeted 
Ani left mn ely populoe 
Ptie snaut hatt \ cu 
al h 
] et am 
Sway hie ‘ ter t tle 
men 
N bord "Ss “ ish enchant 
lay 
In my startled ea ) eu and 
I@SS Wave 
Vexeth the indolk tpel nua the be 
N litarv bee rocks t sib -tlowe 
Or hangs upon the ‘ \ ! tr 
humming 
N rustling of rold leaves 1S heard 
song 
Framed by the moist lips of the pil 
brook 
All these are quiet i “ ‘ lv lea 
I e mellow'd murm a f the di 


iu 





